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Key Economic Indicators - Qatar 


All values in millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated. Although 
the Qatar Riyal (QR) is classified as a floating currency, the exchange rate 
against the U.S. dollar as set by the Government of Qatar on June 14, 1980, 
at $1.00 = QR3.64, and remains unchanged to date. 


% Change 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1982/1982 


Total Imports from the U.S. 127.6 163.2 168 175 +4 


Balance of Payments 
1. Balance of Trade 2528 


Oil Exports, F.O.B. 4015 


Other Exports and 
Reexports 197. 


Imports 1473. 


Services and Private 
Transfers 1201. 


Current Account 
Balance 1330. 


. Capital and Official 
Transfers 578. 


5. Overall Balance of 
Payments 732. 


Government Budget (Excluding Defense) 
1. Budgeted Revenues 2648 
Actual Revenue 3267 
2. Budgeted Expenditures 2678 
Actual Expenditures 2235 
Monetary Survey 
1. Money Supply 
Demand Deposits 


Currency in 
Circulation 


Source: Government of Qatar 





% Change 
1979 1980 1981 1982/1981 


Monetary Survey (Cont'd) 


2. Interest Rates (Percent) 


Loan Rates (As reported by banks, loan rates fluctuated from 
7-9 1/2%. Maximum set by GOQ regulations.) 


Time Deposits (As reported by banks, deposit rates fluctuated 
from 5-7% depending on market. Maximum set by 
GOQ regulation.) 
Saving Deposits 
3. Estimated Inflation 
Rates (excluding 
house rents) 


Industrial Sector 


1. Crude Oil Production 
(million barrels) 185. 172.5 1437.8 119 


2. Associated Gas Production 
(million cubic feet) 235,500 220,000 155,100 154,100 


Electric Power 
(million kwh) 1987 2416 2757 3059 


- Electric Peak Demand 
(megawatts) 425 534 573 653 


- Steel Production 
(thousand metric 379 440 453 472 


Steel Exports 
(thousand metric 349 400 416 400 


Fertilizer Exports 
(thousand metric 471 1133 1021 1185 


Urea 394 625 575 648 
Ammonia 77 508 446 537 


- Cement 
(thousand metric 385 655 622 


Production 209 258 261 


Imports 179 397 361 





% Change 
1980 1981 1982 1982/1981 


Miscellaneous Statistics 


1. Freight Unloaded 
(thousand metric tons) 1928 2133 2297 


2. Number of Ships 677 721 823 


3. Number of Motor 
Vehicles Imported 17907. = =15775 22059 


4. Number of Construction 
Permits-—Doha 721 2182 2054 





Summary 


The last year and a half has brought a downturn in Qatari 
economic fortunes. OPEC-imposed crude oil production limita- 
tions, a lower marker price for crude, and generally "soft" 
conditions in international oil markets have resulted in 
drastic reductions in oil earnings, the State's sole source of 
revenue. GOQ spending plans have been cut to match lower 
income. The result has been a recessionary local business 
climate and credit market illiquidity unlike any other local 
economic experience since the oil boom began. Many firms 
have been forced to lay off expatriate staff to cut costs. 

In spite of these depressed market conditions, Qatar's 

1982 import bill increased by 28 percent over the previous 
year, a trend that may be reversed in 1983. The increase 

in imports and decrease in oil exports combined to produce 

a lower, though still positive, trade balance. 


Over the medium term, the Qatari economy is likely to continue 
to operate in low gear. 0il production will not return 

to former peak levels as the state-owned Qatar General 
Petroleum Corporation has shut down several major production 
facilities. Vigor will return to the market once plans 

to develop North Field natural gas are put into motion 
following long-term marketing and technical studies. In 

the meantime, U.S. trade and other business involvement 
appears likely to recede from its modest levels of recent 
years, but may pick up again in the mid- to late-1980's 

as North Field opportunities materialize. Firms wishing 

to participate in what promises to be a "new boom" 

should begin now to establish contacts in the local market. 


Background 


1982 and the first half of 1983 have brought a rapid 
turnaround in Qatar's economic fortunes. The State remains 
totally dependent on income earned from crude oil exports, and 
developments in "soft'"' world oil markets -- characterized by 
declining demand and price structures -- brought about 

the first decrease in annual revenue since the oil boom 
began in the early 1970's, Immediate causes of the decline 
in income include the OPEC quotas initiated in March of 
1982 which limited Qatar to production of 300,000 barrels 

of crude per day, and the reduction, in early 1983, of 

the market price for crude from $34.00 to $29.00 per 

barrel, Production averaged just over 300,000 barrels per 
day in 1982, but the State was unable to meet its quota 
during the first six months of 1983, even under a lower 
pricing regime. As a result of these pressures, 1982 oil 
earnings were twenty percent less than in 1981; an even 
greater decrease is expected in 1983, 





The Budget 


Government spending plans, which set the pace for local 
economic prospects, have been altered to meet these new 
fiscal realities. Under the previous eighteen-month budget, 
which ran from November 1981 to April 1983, the government 
planned to spend 8.3 billion riyals on capital projects. 

The new capital budget, which covers twelve months beginning 
in April 1983, totals QR 3.85 billion, a reduction of some 
thirty percent from pro-rated twelve-month spending levels 
under the former budget. The current budget contains no 
new major projects, and some projects held over from 
previous years are in doubt. Many large budget items -- 
including a 1500 MW power desalination plant, and a long- 
planned extension of the Qatar National Cement Company's 

Umm Bab works -- have been postponed or cancelled. Other 
projects, including development plans for the North Field 
natural gas reserves, have been scaled down to save on 
infrastructure costs. Even with these economy measures, 

the GOQ expects to operate at a financial deficit for the 
first time since it began its ambitious development program. 


Contracting and Trading 


The business community has been severely hit by these 
developments. Deferred or scaled-down projects had represented 
the few opportunities available in a market bound to grow 
tighter in any event as planned industrial projects neared 
completion. While some projects may be re-activated in 
future spending plans, they no longer represent secure near- 
term opportunities for firms with considerable investment 

in plant, machinery, and large expatriate labor forces. 

In addition, the government, which continues to fund its 
operations out of its increasingly pinched current accounts, 
has been slow to pay its creditors, sometimes holding 
payments for months. Contractors starved for work and 

cash have, in turn, accumulated payments arrearages 

with suppliers. Most firms have been forced into cCost- 
cutting measures, including large reductions in their 
numbers of expatriate employees, 


Finance and Foreign Trade 


Financial markets have been affected as well. Most banks 
report slack business in L/C transfers. Local credit has 
been increasingly difficult to find for firms suffering 

cash flow problems. Banks are limited to 9 1/2 percent 
interest rates by the GOQ; many place large amounts for 
their depositors in overseas accounts yielding substantially 
higher returns. This capital flight, coupled with close 
competition among borrowers for remaining credit assets, 

has resulted in a general long-term illiquidity in the 

local financial market. Growth in the money suppty (M1) 





slowed to 11 percent in 1982, down from 49 percent the 
previous year. The establishment of the Qatar Islamic 
Bank, the State's fourteenth bank, in mid-1983 promises 
to further dilute financial holdings in a market widely 
considered to be "“overbanked." 


The State maintained a positive balance in its trade accounts 
in 1982, though its surplus (measured in riyals) declined 

by 41 percent due to lower oil earnings. Export earnings 
from Qatar's non-oil industries fell during the year as a 
result of production problems in key plants and declining 
commodity prices in world markets. -Imports increased by 

28 percent, a trend that appears to be reversing in 1983. 

The overall balance of payments remained positive at $760 
million in 1982, down 16 percent from the previous year. 


The 0il Sector 


A 50,000 barrel per day refinery scheduled to open in the 
autumn of 1983 represents the last stage of Qatar's currently- 
planned hydrocarbon industry development, outside plans 
for the North Fieid natural gas reserves. The refinery 
will satisfy local demand for refined products -- half 

of current consumption must be imported -- and provide 
export quantities as well. To service the refinery's 
output, the Qatar General Petroleum Corporation (QGPC) 
plans to build an export terminal near the refinery site 
in Umm Said and a pipeline to local storage facilities 

in Doha. As crude oil production has decreased in response 
to OPEC quotas and slack world demand, QGPC has shut 

down one of its three offshore production platforms and 
several onshore weils to cut costs, The GOQ has begun to 
offer bartering deals to international firms operating 

or bidding on major projects here. Bartering will serve 
two purposes: o0il production will remain at higher levels 
than would otherwise be possible, thus avoiding further 
shutdowns of QGPC facilities and ensuring a steady supply 
of associated natural gas to the contry's gas-fueled 
industries; and by offering oil in place of cash, the GOQ 
may be able to lessen, if not eliminate, its expected 
budget deficit. 


Qatar's crude oil production capacity peaked in the late 
1970's and 1980 at around 500,000 barrels per day. Given 
current market forces; the absence of any new, commercially- 
exploitable oil reserves; and the lack of any further 
ambitious industrial infrastructure planning, oil production 
is not likely to reach that level again. 


Future Prospects 


Though the oil boom is clearly over and the next year at 
least is likely to be characterized by continuing low levels 





of economic activity, Qatar will remain an attractive market 
for firms in certain fields. With an indigenous population 
estimated at only 50,000, the State does not need to produce 
great amounts of oil to ensure the continued affluence of its 
citizens. Qataris are likely to remain conspicuous consumers 
of manufactured products from industrialized countries for 
the foreseeable future. Likewise, construction of roads, 
residences, and other "social infrastructure" is likely to 

go on though perhaps not at the hectic pace of past years. 
Some projects, put on hold as a result of spending cuts, 

may be brought back on line, particularly the Wusail 

1500 MW power/desalination plant. On the other hand, 
expansion plans for the Umm Said industrial complex are 
likely to be permanently shelved. In short, the Qatari 
economy will continue to function, but at a lower level 

of activity in coming years. 


Long-term economic prospects depend on progress toward 
development of the North Field natural gas reserves. With 
proven reserves of 150 trillion cubic meters and estimated 
reserves at twice that figure, the field is large enough 

to ensure the State's domestic energy supplies and export 
earnings for the foreseeable future. 1983 has brought 
long-awaited movement toward its development. QGPC signed 
agreements with British Petroleum and Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles for joint venture construction and operation 
of an LNG facility to process gas from the field. Though 
plans have been scaled down to cut costs, the project will 
still generate contracts for offshore production facilities, 
pipelines, port development, civil engineering work, and 

the LNG plant itself worth billions of dollars. The search 
for confirmed buyers of the LNG product, however, is expected 
to consume another two years, and North Field gas is not 
expected to go on line until the early 1990's. The project, 
therefore, will probably not generate significant economic 
opportunities for another two or three years. When it 

does, it will have a locomotive effect on the entire economy; 
until it does, local and foreign firms operating here will 
have to find ways to survive in a recessionary market, 


Implications for the United States 


American business involvement in Qatar has always been of 
modest proportions. Department of Commerce foreign trade 
figures show that U.S.-origin imports peaked in 1981 at 
$157 million and declined to $153 million in 1982, Figures 
for the first two quarters of 1983 show a significantly 
increased rate of decline, and the U.S. has probably lost 
its third place among Qatar's trading partners. While this 
reversal in one of our smallest trading accounts will not 
Significantly alter the U.S. balance of trade, it is sympto- 
matic of a recessionary trend affecting most Gulf States, 
which collectively do account for a significant volume of 





U.S. trade. 


American firms wishing to compete successfully in this market 
must do so more aggressively, often for smaller returns than 
they may originally envision. Local business practices favor 
firms willing to devote substantial amounts of time to estab- 
lishing personal relationships with key figures in government 
and business. Such relationships will be of greater importance 
in a market that promises to become even more competitive 

as lucrative opportunities become increasingly scarce. 

European and Japanese firms appear to have the inside track 

on North Field development projects. U.S. firms wishing to 
benefit from the next major upswing in Qatari economic fortunes 
that will be generated by the North Field should begin now 

to ensure that they will be well-placed when bidding starts. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-38 1-007:533 





AREF You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 
the marketing. 


YOU 
EXPORTING 
BLINDFOLDED? 


good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


® transportation 

® trade regulations 

@ market prospects for 
selected U.S. products 

@ finances and the 


economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 
focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
business 


overseas 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
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Looking for 
an overseas 
BUYER? AGENT? 
DISTRIBUTOR? 


To receive a free 
Trade Lists index 


Find one or find out about 


the full range of Com- 


in the New merce export aid 


roducts, writ 
Commerce oceea 


Washington, D.C. or 


Depar tm en t contact your nearest 
Tra de L ist Commerce district office. 


for The Washington address is: 
Computer. Ss and U.S. Department of Commerce, 


International Trade Administration, 


Peripherals Trade Lists, Room 1324, 
Washington,D.C. 20230. 


Trade Lists: The indispensible overseas marketing tool 
Trade Lists: Names and addresses of overseas buyers, agents, distributors 
Trade Lists: Names provided by U.S. Government foreign commercial officers 


Ask about some of the other Commerce export aid products such as credit reports on 
overseas companies, foreign market research surveys, agent searches and computer database 
retrievals. 





